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methods there is an almost inexhaustible wealth of material for 
statistics of wages and prices, and for detailed explanation of the 
manner of life of the English masses in the years following the 
Black Death. 

Raymond V. Phelan. 
University of Minnesota. 

A Congressional History of Railways in the United States. By 
Lewis H. Haney. Vol. I. (Reprinted from Vol. 3 of the 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Economics and 
Political Science Series. Madison, Wis.: 1908. Pp. 273). 

In this volume Professor Haney presents the first installment 
of a three volume work, in which he carries the congressional his- 
tory of railways down to 1850. The second volume will cover the 
period from 1850 to 1887, and the third will bring the history down 
to date. The present volume is divided into three "books," 
which deal respectively with the Rise of the Railway Question, 
Aid to Railways, and Railways to the Pacific, in so far as these 
questions came before Congress. As is indicated in the title, the 
work is a study of Congress and the railway, and to a lesser degree 
a history of the railway as illustrated by congressional debates 
and legislation. In the preparation of this volume the author 
has made a most exhaustive study of congressional sources, as 
well as secondary material, and has supported practically every 
statement by footnote references which crowd the pages and give 
a most Teutonic appearance to the book. His industry and his 
patience must be commended, for he has rendered it unnecessary 
for any subsequent student to repeat his rather dreary task. 
Apparently no bill concerning any railway scheme that was ever 
introduced into Congress by any member, or the report of any 
committee on this subject, has escaped him. Bills that were 
pigeon-holed in committee rooms are discussed as well as those 
that were actually enacted into law. 

It is on this point that the first criticism of Professor Haney's 
book must be made. To the reviewer the author's industry seems 
to have outrun his judgment. It is not sufficient to chronicle 
every word spoken in Congress on the subject; we must know what 
authority attaches to them and what effects they had. The answer 
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may be made that the bills and debates are the best evidences of 
contemporary opinion. While this is undoubtedly true it must 
also be remembered that under our peculiar system of legislation it 
is the privilege of any member to introduce a bill on any known 
subject. Sometimes these accurately represent sectional or even 
national needs or views, but sometimes they are nothing more 
than individual idiosyncrasies. 

In the treatment of this material again, the author does not draw 
a sharp enough line between congressional discussion and action. 
The positive, constructive relation of Congress to railways down 
to 1850 seems to have been much like the traditional relation of 
snakes to Ireland. Of discussion there was plenty; but of action, 
very little. Under the general head of Aid to Railways — which 
covers 117 pages — the only assistance actually granted by Congress 
which the author finds seems to have been the survey of certain 
railway routes, the remission of import duties on railway iron and 
grants of rights of way through the public lands. The chapter on 
Monetary Aid contains the statement that, during the first half 
century, " no appropriation was made directly and specifically for 
railway purposes;" in the chapter on Preemption Rights it is stated 
that, " prior to 1850, no actual grant of preemption rights to a 
railway has been found." It would seem therefore as though the 
titles of these chapters should be changed to read Talk About Rail- 
way Aid. On the other hand, the author curiously describes as 
" one form of aid to railways" the refraining on the part of Congress 
from a policy of active control. 

Another difficulty, almost inseparable from an intensive and 
limited investigation such as the present, is the omission of factors 
that do not connect themselves immediately with the somewhat 
narrow field selected. In the introduction the author promises a 
study of "considerable breadth," embracing "land policies, inter- 
nal improvements, the tariff, and the slavery question." This 
promise, however, is not borne out in the body of the volume: 
slavery is not once mentioned and the tariff only once, aside from 
the discussion of the duties on railway iron. Moreover, to neglect, 
in the discussion of government aid to railways, all mention of that 
extended by state and local governments, is to give at best but a 
partial view. The author's statement (p. 166) that, during this 
period, "railways were generally undertaken by unaided private 
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capital," would certainly not have been made had the subject been 
more broadly treated. Of all the state debts incurred down to 
1838 over one-quarter, or $43,000,000, were for the purpose of aid- 
ing railways; a debt of probably even greater magnitude was 
placed upon the local governments for this purpose; and large sums 
in addition were given outright by both state and local units. 

The errors into which the author has fallen are those of lack of 
discrimination rather than of misstatement of fact. In this last 
respect the volume may indeed be relied upon with full assurance 
of accuracy, and it is for his service in this regard that the author 
deserves our thanks. It is doubtful, however, whether the read- 
ableness or utility of the volume is enhanced by a subdivision of its 
273 pages into three " books" and twenty-three chapters. 

t, . , TT . ., Ernest L. Bogart. 

rnnceton University. 

The Book of Wheat, an Economic History and Practical Manual of 
the Wheat Industry. By Peter Tracy Dondlinger, formerly 
Professor of Mathematics in Fairmount College. (New York: 
Orange Judd Company, 1908. Pp. xi, 369. $2.) 

The topics discussed in this book may be grouped under two 
heads, namely, the cultural and the commercial aspects of the 
wheat industry as applied to conditions prevailing in the United 
States. Under the first the author describes the wheat plant, dis- 
cusses its natural environment and the ways and means by which 
it is improved, treats of all the cultural phases of wheat production 
such as soil preparation and tillage, crop rotation, the use of ferti- 
lizers, irrigation, diseases and insect enemies, the methods of har- 
vesting, etc., and compares the yields secured and the cost of 
production in the different wheat growing sections of this country 
with the corresponding data for other countries. 

Under the second head, the commercial side of the wheat indus- 
try, the book considers transportation, storage, marketing, prices, 
consumption, production, and movement. The work contains 
seventeen chapters and in nearly every case a whole chapter is 
devoted to each of the different topics enumerated 

Historical notes on cultural practices, the evolution of our 
seeding and harvesting machinery, the development of the thresher, 



